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FOREWORD 


The Eleventh Annual School Public Relations Conference, spon- 
sored by the Illinois Education Association and Illinois State Normal 
University on March 14, 1959, and held at Normal, Ill., drew about 
100 participants. Registrants included some 310 classroom teachers 
and administrators from approximately 90 different school systems, 
30 representatives of newspapers, radio and TV stations, as well as 
20 college and university faculty members. In addition there were 
40 representatives of education associations, school boards, advisory 
councils, parent-teacher organizations, and other groups. 


Those present at the conference requested over 800 copies of 
the Proceedings, and we believe from the many complimentary re- 
marks concerning the conference that a resume of the different 
sessions would be of value to many people. Therefore as a service 
not only to those who took part but to others interested in improving 
pubic relations, the University has prepared this summary of the 
talks and discussions. You may wish to- pass your copy along to others, 
when you are through with it, or to refer other persons to the IEA 
or ISNU for additional copies. 


At the opening session of the eleventh conference, participants 
heard newspaper editors of long standing, a television-radio manager 
with wide experience, and the legislative representative of the largest 
state teachers’ association in the world discuss school public relations. 
Representing school personnel on the panel was the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association public relations chairman, who has been a teacher, 
administrator, and professional worker for many years. These four 
persons also took part in the discussions at section meetings along 
with the leaders, consultants, and others in attendance. 


If you live in Illinois, you are urged to take advantage of similar 
meetings in the years ahead. The conference in 1960 is already 
scheduled for March 12 at Illinois State Normal University. If you 
live outside Illinois and do not have the opportunity of participating 
in such conferences, you may wish to help arrange a school public 
relations meeting in your own area. Information about these con- 
ferences is available from Dr. Claude E. Vick of the Illinois Education 
Association, Springfield, and Dr. Gertrude M. Hall of ISNU, who 
have served as co-chairmen. 


—Robert G. Bone, President 
Illinois State Normal University 


—-Irving F. Pearson, Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 
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IMPROVING SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Mrs. Isapora NELSON 
Sunday Editor, Rockford Morning Star 


T’S GOOD to be back at Illinois State Normal University. This is 

the fifth time I’ve had an opportunity to represent The Rockford 
Morning Star news staff at this conference. Herman G. Nelson and 
Carl Brown of our staff have also participated. 

Rockford sends a number of young people to take advantage of 
this University’s splendid preparation for teaching. My mother, Jose- 
phine Serf Haight, who was 81 last month, is a Normal graduate from 
the days when Dr. David Felmley was president. I was privileged to 
be a guest when your able president, Dr. Robert G. Bone was inau- 
gurated. 

As a member of the news staffs of the Freeport Journal Standard, 
the Rockford Daily Republic, and The Morning Star, | have known and 
worked with members of the Illinois Education Association for more 
than 30 years. Your presiding officer, Irving Pearson, was once Win- 
nebago County’s efficient superintendent of schools. We Star news 
staffers have enjoyed our relations with officers, public relations chair- 
men, and members of the Illinois Education Association. Ruth Ann 
White of East High School first invited me to attend a conference. 
Carolyn Wones of West High School, who is here in her post of 
Northwestern division public relations chairman, brought me to an- 
other. Attending this conference as a panelist, I have learned to know 
your viewpoints about the part that newspapers can and do play in 
school public relations. My own work has benefited. 

As Sunday editor of The Morning Star for 10 years it has been 
my privilege to help acquaint newspaper readers in northern Illinois 
and southern Wisconsin with the work of the educator. Mine is the 
pleasant side of newspaper work in relation to schools. I like people, 
and public relations in my department means human relations. 

We have used many series on curriculum, visits to new school 
buildings, staff-written stories and pictures. We have printed histories 
of individual schools—one a salute to Favor School of Owen Center 
on its 100th anniversary. Another season we approached the schools 
by grades, with news about one grade each Sunday during the school 
year. Whenever possible we feature school children’s part in commun- 
ity endeavors, to assist you in your cause, education for democracy. 
I have enjoyed working with principals and classroom teachers, 
helping to project a true picture of education in our circulation area: 
Winnebago, Stephenson, Jo Daviess, Carroll, Lee, Ogle, Boone, De- 
Kalb, Whiteside, Bureau, LaSalle, and McHenry Counties in Illinois, 
as well as Rock, Green, Lafayette, and Walworth Counties in Wis- 
consin. 

When offered the honor of appearing before you, I was delighted 
to accept. But I felt, at such an important gathering of educators 
and school board members from all over the state, that The Sta 
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should be represented by some one entrusted with directing news and 
editorial policy of The Rockford Register-Re public and Morning Star. 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall thought this was a good idea and invited 
The Morning Star’s associate editor, Hal Nelson, who happens to 
be a man I met in the newsroom when he was a police reporter and 
eventually married, to give you the editor’s side of the picture. 

So I’m going to forego the feminine privilege of having the last 
word to ask Hal, who has a habit of putting hard and sometimes 
disagreeable facts in his editorial page column, to give you his inter- 
pretation of the question, “Why do educators and newspaper editors 
seem to be at odds with each other so much of the time?” 


IMPROVING SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


C. Hjatmar NELSON 
Associate Editor, Rockford Morning Star 


HE ANSWER to the question of why newspaper editors and 

educators appear to be at odds with each other is a para- 
doxical one. One explanation is that they have so much in common. 
Another could be that educators and editors are inclined to be egoists. 

We as newspapermen feel very deeply that our purpose in 
life is to inform, to enlighten, to teach, to achieve the public’s right 
to know. That, too, is the creed of the teacher. Yet, there are times 
when teachers and editors seem to be working at cross-purposes— 
times when each of us feels that he alone teaches the true doctrine. 
Fundamentally, however, we both want to achieve the same objec- 
tives. The citizens of tomorrow, whom you are trying to fit for life 
in an increasingly complex universe, are our readers and the news- 
papermen of tomorrow. 

Just as members of a family have differences, just as partners 
in a business firm may disagree, it is fundamental to our way of life 
that educators and editors will not see eye to eye on every subject 
or issue. That is an important point I would like to impress on you 
today. Occasionally, a teacher or school administrator will attack 
the integrity of newspapers solely because of a news story which 
affected him adversely or which he just didn’t like. We as newspaper- 
men are perturbed when such remarks are made in front of students, 
who, in a sense are a captive audience, looking to you for facts, 
rather than personal opinions. 

We strongly feel that whenever you—-as teachers—willfully 
say or do something which prejudices youngsters against newspapers, 
you endanger—not so much the future of newspaper editors and° 
publishers--but the future liberties of these youngsters. For we feel 
very deeply that the future freedom of our country is closely bound 
up with the maintenance of a free press and our constant adherence 
to the principle of the public’s right to know. 
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A quarter of a century ago, all newspapermen felt a great deal 
of sympathy for teachers. Newspapermen were underpaid; so were 
teachers. Newspapermen became the champions of the teachers who 
then were largely inarticulate. After World War II, education boomed. 
Teachers and educators developed one of the nation’s most potent 
lobbies. Radio, television, newspapers, magazines—all joined in sup- 
porting an education spending spree. 

During recent years, for example, Rockford voters, with the 
active support of our newspapers, have approved some 15 million 
dollars in new school building bonds. We also have supported pro- 
perty tax rate increases which have made possible a series of very 
substantial pay increases for our teachers. Teacher salaries have 
zoomed upward; they are still climbing. Our newspapers also have 
championed new teaching methods and techniques. 

Rockford’s Board of Education last Saturday approved the 1959 
school budget. It calls for expenditures of 18 million dollars this year, 
including six million in the construction fund. 

Rockford’s 1959 school levy exceeds nine million dollars. This 
compares with a levy of only two and a half million dollars in 1949— 
exactly 10 years ago. Rockford’s 1959 school tax rate is $1.73 per 
$100 valuation, or $173 on an average home. The rate is more than 
double the 81 cent rate of 10 years ago. 

As long as Rockford’s newspapers backed every tax increase, 
every bond issue proposal, every pay hike for teachers, we rated 
tops with teachers and educators. But the very first time we cast a 
questioning, an appraising eye on a bond issue proposal, we faced 
a sudden chill on the part of folk whom we had always regarded 
as our friends. 

It is the taxpayer who supports the public schools, who must 
provide the money for new schools and for pay increases. And, by 
taxpayer, I mean the parents of the children you teach, your neigh- 
bors, the man next door who works in a factory or shop or who clerks 
in a store—and very likely earns less per day than you do. 

These same folk also are our readers. We feel a responsibility 
toward these readers. We feel it is our duty as well as our privilege 
to protect our readers’ right to know--even if by so doing the net 
result is that a bond issue or tax increase for a pay hike is defeated 
at the polls. 

A year ago, Rockford’s Board of Education proposed a $4,235,- 
000 bond issue for a senior high school, two new grade schools, and 
additions to two other grade schools. The board insisted that all five 
proposals be lumped into one on the ballot. The publisher and editors 
of our newspapers, on the other hand, felt that the people of Rock- 
ford were entitled to vote on each proposal separately. On this 
ground we urged defeat of the package bond issue. 

Teachers, educators, PTA leaders, school board members became 
very angry with us. Instead of campaigning for approval of the bond 
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issue on the ground that all of the buildings were essential, they 
engaged in an anti-newspaper campaign. Despite the heat generated 
in the campaign, we continued—as we had in the past—to publicize 
all of the varied activities of our schools and our teachers and 
students. At no time did we allow the antagonism which was being 
generated to affect our handling of school news. Our Sunday editions 
were jammed with news stories, feature stories, picture stories selling 
our schools to our readers, even though editorially we opposed the 
bond issue. 

The package bond issue was defeated. The board called a new 
election and presented the same issues separately. The Rockford 
Morning Star and Register-Re public supported each of them. Rock- 
ford voters approved a new senior high and the grade schools. 

Last November, we went through a somewhat similar experience. 
The state had asked the people of Illinois to approve a $248,000,000 
bond issue for construction projects at state colleges and universities 
and for state mental hospitals. Again all the different projects were 
lumped together. The public had to vote for all of them—or 
against all of them. There was no individual choice. We were among 
the few Illinois newspapers that campaigned against the quarter 
billion dollar bond issue even though we fully realized the need for 
most of the projects. We fought the issue editorially on grounds 
that Illinois voters should have a freedom of choice. As you know, 
the bond issue was defeated by a narrow margin. 

We realize that teachers and school principals and superinten- 
dents and school boards, too, all like favorable news in their home- 
town newspapers. The modern educational system depends on public 
support. You undoubtedly know that better than we do. The point 
I want to make is this--teachers and educators and PTA leaders 
must learn the hard, cold fact that newspapers must print all the 
news—even though it turns out to be unfavorable news as far as 
school people are concerned. Education has grown so big, so costly, 
so powerful that newspaper editors must treat the educational pro- 
gram with the same penetrating scrutiny as other facets of public 
life. 

I don’t want to leave you with the impression that our news 
relationship with the Rockford Board of Education, the adminis- 
trative staff, the teachers isn’t excellent. In fact, it actually is better 
today than at any previous time that I can recall during my 30 years 
as a Rockford newspaperman. This has come about largely because 
Rockford teachers and newspapermen now understand each other, 
because our newspapers don’t try to sensationalize disagreeable school 
news, because the schoool administrators don’t try to “cover up” 
on our reporters. 

Our reporters attend all regular meetings of the Board of Ed- 
ucation. They also attend committee and special sessions. There is 
no censorship. School administrators answer all questions honestly 
and fully. School principals don’t try to cover up disciplinary matters. 
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Reporters get an honest answer about a teacher in trouble or a 
student who stabbed another lad. The stories are written without 
sensationalism. If they belong on page one, that’s where they appear. 


Our sports pages are open to all school sports. We give a lot of 
space to high school sports, perhaps too much. But we also give a 
lot of space to other school activities, to scholastic standings, to 
development of special teaching projects, to improvement of school 
curriculum, to school plays, to debate teams. 


We honestly believe that The Morning Star stacks up against 
any paper of its size in the country in our more than adequate cover- 
age of all phases of the education program. For example, in last 
Sunday’s Morning Star, there were three major school stories on page 
one, two more on our second news front, two on our sports front, 
as well as a half dozen picture stories on inside pages. 


Our present satisfactory relations—on both sides—with the 
school board and the entire educational system, isn’t something that 
happened overnight. We in Rockford, like many other communities, 
have had our problems and disagreements in the past. A few years 
ago, a different Board of Education insisted on holding some of its 
meetings behind closed and locked doors. Disagreeable school news 
was kept bottled up as long as possible. When it finally seeped out, 
the public often got a distorted and sensationalized version. 


Today, the entire Rockford educational system functions in 
a glass bow]. Everything that is done, is done out in the open. The 
result is that Rockford folk have complete faith in our newspaper 
presentation of the story of education in Rockford. Because of this 
faith, the average citizen also has faith in Rockford’s teachers and 
supervisory personnel. 


In closing I want first to thank you for this opportunity to 
appear before you. And secondly, I want to make one suggestion. 


If you are truly interested in developing good public relations 
in your community—if you want to get along with your hometown 
newspaper editors and reporters, don’t hold out on news—whether 
it is good news or bad news from your own viewpoint. And don’t 
try to tell a newspaperman what he should—or should not—print. 
If it’s bad news, lay it in the lap of your hometown newspaper editor 
without delay. He’s going to find out about it sooner or Jater—and 
if he thinks you tri ied to cover it up, he isn’t going to be sympathetic. 
Be it good news or bad news, make sure that your newspaper has all 
the facts so that the story can be told accurate ‘ly and honestly. 


You will find that the public will forget the bad news as time 
goes on. You will find that the public’s attitude toward you as teachers 
and school administrators will remain favorable as long as youn 
hometown newspapers print all the news. . 
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IMPROVING SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Rosert HOLBEN 
Assistant Station Manager, WIT WH-TV, Peoria 


breed I WANT to present to you is a basic approach to some- 
thing quite different from that of your classroom experience. 
Television is quite different, and even those of us that work with it 
do not quite understand it. 


We ought to define our objective in the field of public relations, 
and I think generally everybody agrees it is a matter of communica- 
ting to the public what we are doing and why we are doing it. But in 
Peoria we have come to realize that there is more to it than that. We 
had three unsuccessful referendums before the fourth one passed. Part 
of the public relations program lacking in the first three attempts was 
the motivation to get people to do what we wanted them to do, and to 
get them to understand why we wanted them to do it. This is the 
basic place where I think television properly used can do a terrific job. 


I ask you to consider that the television audience is in no way 
like yourself. We are talking here in terms of a mass audience. The 
mass audience approaches the television or radio receiver from a 
standpoint of being entertained. 


Now the gentlemen who preceded me had an advantage in that 
the newspaper is approached by those people who want information. 
Entertainment is secondary. 


The problem in television is one of competing for attention. We 
know from our own experience in Peoria, where we have three tele- 
vision stations, that when you sit down at your television receiver you 
have a choice of three programs. Which one do you want? The one 
that in advance has had enough publicity and enough promotion to 
attract your attention, or the one that you have watched before and 


pretty well liked. 


The most interesting and the most captivating professor I had in 
college was a man who engaged in all kinds of stage play to get our 
attention. I am much reminded of the mule trainer that would call 
for an expert to come over to his farm to do something about the mule 
he was having trouble with, and the first thing the expert would do 
would be to slap the mule with a two by four as a means of getting 
his attention. 


I am not saying that everything the school does by way of public 
relations in using television and radio should provide entertainment 
for the mass, but let us talk about some things that education should 
not do in the use of television. Let’s say you want to talk on the 
subject of teachers’ salaries. The most deadly thing for them to do is 
to tell an audience, basically interested in entertainment, that the pur- 
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pose of the next half hour is to inform and to educate, so sit down 
and pay attention please. You don’t do this to the student in your 
classroom so why should you try to do this to the people sitting in 
front of the television receiver? We had to drop this procedure. We 
used to transfer classrooms into the studios and let the children per- 
form. I think viewers, parents at home, always get a kick out of 
seeing their children on TV. What I am trying to say is that you 
always have to keep in mind that to get across your point, you first 
have to get attention. Since the mass audience in television is inter- 
ested in being entertained, you have to have something in the way of 
entertainment. 


It doesn’t have to be a laugh-laugh, funny-funny thing, but it 
can be something entertaining like a quiz program by students to get 
across certain information. It might be students participating in an 
amateur talent show. It might even be that the Board of Education 
would like to sponsor a late night feature film and use only the com- 
mercial time, the way most advertisers do in the selling of their 
products. It would be unconventional, but it might work. It has not 
been tried in Peoria. 


Let us go back to radio—-I can recall very pertinent examples 
where we missed the boat. How proud we were at WMBD in radio 
when we put on a city council report as a weekly service feature. We 
recorded three hours of haranguing council session and boiled them 
down to a half hour’s presentation the next day. And people whom we 
met said, “You did a great job”—‘“this is what we need to inform 
the people.” We discovered when a survey was published that Mr. 
Keen, “Tracer of Lost Persons,” who occupied the period previously 
had 78 per cent of the audience while the council report had a big 
fat 20 per cent share of the audience. The big 20 per cent was com- 
posed of the dentists, doctors, lawyers, and professional people we met 
down town who are basically interested in government anyhow, and 
whom we were not trying to reach. We were trying to get to the 
people who work at the Caterpillar Tractor Company, who don’t 
take time to read a newspaper or participate in any professional 
groups, who with their wives sit down and listen to the radio or tele- 
vision but don’t do much else. The people who belong to the Kiwanis 
Club and Rotary Club who are professional people already are inter- 
ested in school affairs. 


The plan that finally put the referendum across was the one that 
got right down to grass root neighborhood groups and put the issues 
right before the individual taxpayer, the guy who works at the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company on a shift, who does not go out for profes- 
sional gatherings, who sits down to a beer when he gets home and 
spends five hours a night watching the television receiver and not 
thinking for himself at all. These are the people we find are the hard- 
to-reach men. 
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Radio and television saturated their schedules with annoucements 
concerning the fact that such and such a PTA would be having so 
and so as a speaker on this subject and that all should get out and 
listen to this person. And it worked. 


And I recall the effective use that the school people made of tele- 
visionerecognizing that there are competing entertainment interests in 
any night’s program schedule. They secured a half hour’s program on 
the eve of election that froze out all competition by getting each of 
the stations to agree to a “simulcast” which nailed down on television 
this half hour as the only thing people could watch. It worked. 


We had a city-wide coffee “clatch”—-women like to get together 
to talk when their husbands are away and this is probably true of 
teachers too—they like to gather in neighborhood groups to gossip and 
play bridge. This gave them something worthwhile to do, and they 
gathered neighborhood by neighborhood to watch television simultan- 
eously. About 50 women in the studio enjoyed coffee while they dis- 
cussed the bond issue along with people from the Board of Education, 
with teachers from the high schools, with labor leaders, with houswives, 
and many other people. It was one grand get-together via television. 
Basically I am trying to say that we have to get people to do some- 
thing. You can’t win by talking alone. 


This program required an understanding of this brand new 
medium, television, by somebody who had the basic interests of the 
school system at heart. There is nobody who has those interests so 
much at heart as the people who are the educators themselves. As the 
board of education branches out into public relations, it has to con- 
sider the necessity of adding fuli-time paid staff help to the organiza- 
tion—people who can familiarize themselves with the radio and tele- 
vision technique, who know what works and what doesn’t work, who 
are acquainted with the people involved at the various television and 
radio stations. Now the federal communications system has provided 
grants for educational television, but the trouble is that it takes a 
half million dollars to set up a television station. The Peoria Board 
of Education has no chance to do this. And it really isn’t necessary. 
Any one of the television stations is perfectly willing to give the time 
required if educators are willing to come in with people who can go 
back to the school system and organize volunteer help to get the actual 
detailed work done. 


Television is a new medium—we don’t know its full potential— 
what makes it work or what doesn’t make it work—but we would 
like to invite you to start thinking about getting the staff help so that 
you can have people who understand it as well as we do to work 
with it. Together we can make television a real effective selling 
medium for education. 
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IMPROVING SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
L. Gorse. PATTON 


Superintendent, West Frankfort Schools, and 
Public Relations Chairman, Illinois Education Association 


— RELATIONS and public relations are two of thé most 
important problems confronting us today. Because of human 
relations people often lose jobs, or fail. Likewise many institutions and 
organizations fail because their public relations programs are neglected 
or misdirected. 

People are not born with the ability to get along with one 
another. They are educated to do so. Education in itself is neither 
good nor bad; it can lead a person, or people, upward and forward 
or downward and backward. It is the kind of education we have that 
is important. 

Likewise the kind of public relations program we have is impor- 
tant. If we understand public relations to include any activities that 
interpret the schools to the public, or any services rendered to the 
community by school people outside of their professional duties, we 
shall find much to do. 


Today the fact that knowledge is not enough becomes evident. 


Men know right, do wrong. 

Free to worship God, use freedom not to worship. 
Free to build commonwealth, use freedom to destroy. 
Know value of laws, become lawless. 


We have been accused of having “more wit than wisdom, of being 
more clever than having character, of being more keen than kind, of 
seeking more after gold than God.” But we know that if we do not 
have a good public relations program, our institutional programs may 
fail. 


Lincoln once was taken to task by his associates for his attitudes 
toward his enemies. “Why do you make friends of them?” he was 
asked. “You should destroy them.” 

Lincoln replied gently, “Am I not destroying my enemies when I 
make them my friends?” 

Each individual and organization has the vital responsibility of 
doing everything possible to bring about understanding among people 
and organizations. Good human relations depend on the way people 
act toward one another. Good public relations depend on under- 
standing. And understanding is far more complicated and critically 
important than ever before. A keynote to success in understanding is 
appreciation for all fine endeavors. 


Good will is the greatest asset of any institution or organization. 
An abstract term—like religion, truth, democracy, or freedom—it is 
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hard to define. Goodwill is defined in public relations as “not treat- 
ing the public as relations.” 

The best public relations comes from good teaching. There is no 
substitute for it. The strength of an institution depends on the way 
each teacher accepts his or her responsibility. For public relations is 
a preventive medicine not “a deodorant to be sprayed where it stinks!” 
Those were the words of our conference luncheon speaker a year ago, 
Kenneth Haagensen, public relations director of the Allis Chalmers 
Company. 

We educators have more people on our side than we often think. 
But it takes good public relations to keep them there, and to win over 
others. Any good salesman knows that nothing is ever sold for good. 
Over a hundred years ago, Lincoln said, “Public sentiment is every- 
thing. Without public sentiment nothing can succeed. Consequently, 
he who molds public opinion goes deeper than he who enacts statutes 
or pronounces decisions. He makes statutes or decisions possible or 
impossible to execute.” 

Actually, running a school without a public relations program is 
the same as winking at a girl in the dark. You know what you are 
doing. But does she? 

Uniess one happens to be a member of a public relations com- 
mittee, the chances are that he has not given much thought to the 
various activities which affect the relationship between the schools 
and the public. Yet public relations should be everyone’s concern. 


Among teachers, let’s end criticisms of teachers by teachers. Too 
many teachers complain about the methods used at school levels other 
than their own. Nothing so feeds the fires of public distrust as hearing 
such complaints by teachers of other teachers—and their methods. We 
know that the American right is the one to gripe. But if there be just 
criticisms, let’s go through the proper channels to secure the desired 
results. No good comes to the schools from either loud-voiced dis- 
agreement or from innuendo. “Sour-grape” talk about schools and 
teachers, by a teacher, makes an impression on the public that sticks 
like burrs on a cocker spaniel. 

“He must be giving us the straight goods about the schools,” 
figures the layman. “After all he teaches there.” 


Schools often are the only unifying agencies in our communities. 
Political parties—church denominations—civic and fraternal organi- 
zations—all divide us. The welfare of our children bring us together 
in the schools. Let’s express our school needs in terms of child welfare. 
It is not a new building for the school, or more salary for the teacher, 
that we need, but classrooms for our children and salaries to keep 
good teachers in the classrooms. 


The most important single link between the schools and the 
public is the press. But the public must be well informed, not misin- 
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formed, about what happens to the children. And the child is the real 
ambassador between the home and school. He transmits fact and 
fiction, messages and communicable diseases. He carries home with- 
out cost to the taxpayer irritations, classroom reports, amnounce- 
ments (also pencil stubs, chalk ends, and endless quantities of used 
paper). In exchange the teacher receives from the home written ex- 
cuses, uncensored communications, and possibly through the “lost and 
found” such items as comics, playing cards, and 45 RPM records. 


But let’s remember that not all contributors are critics. And let’s 
utilize pupils, parents, and others, in planning the school program. To 
pull together in harmony for a common objective is essential for the 
well-being of any institution, community, or nation. 


There is an ancient observation that states: “As I walked one day 
in the mountains, I saw at a distance what I took to be a beast; as I 
drew nearer, I saw it was a man. As I came nearer still, I discovered 
it was my brother.” 


A great amount of truth can be found in this observation. At a 
distance, we are unfriendly, fearful, suspicious of one another. We 
often do not recognize in people the true qualities of friendship. But 
good public relations draws us closer together; it eliminates fears and 
suspicions. It is, after all, good human relations. 
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SECTION MEETINGS 


SCHOOL FINANCE—LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL 
(Section A) 


Leader: Richard G. Browne, Executive Officer, Teachers College 
Board 


Recorder: Donald F. Templeton, Publications Advisor, University 
High School, Normal 


Consultants: C. Hjalmar Nelson, Associate Editor, The Rockford 
Morning Star; Benjamin Weir, Editor, Charleston Daily Courier; 
Robert M. Cole, Executive Secretary, Illinois Association of 
School Boards; Lester R. Grimm, Director of Research, IEA 


R. COLE was invited by the chairman to open the meeting with 

a review of school enrollment figures, estimates of increased 

financial support the enrollment increases indicate, and other issues 
now before the general assembly. 

Asked if the people of the state are aware of proposed legislation 
calling for higher taxes, Mr. Cole said that divisional school board 
meetings have been so advised. Mr. Weir felt that the people know 
taxes will go up, but not how much. The people will not stand for 
much more in tax increases, Mr. Nelson observed. The schools will 
have to work on means of using available money more effectively. 
He suggested the all-year school as a possible saving. 

Pointing out that the all-year plan had been dropped where 
tried, Mr. Grimm said that scheduling of students was difficult 
because of family vacation problems, and there was no big saving of 
money. Mr. Nelson, asked if teachers would be paid the same salary 
for 11 months’ work as for nine, answered that there would have to 
be some increase, but not necessarily a full two months’ increase. 
He added that he thought that teachers’ organizations should push 
the plan. From the audience came the response that teachers depend 
on the public for direction and do not “push” the public. 

Agreeing with Mr. Nelson that schools should study cost cutting 
possibilities, Mr. Weir said that rumors of unnecessary land purchases 
(such as an unneeded athletic field at Mattoon at a cost of $25,000) 
and of buses picking up children close to the schools give lay people 
a picture of unnecessary frills in education. 

Discussion of tax rates over the state indicated a great differ- 
ence in rates. Mr. Grimm said that bills to create a standard rate 
had been proposed in the legislature but had never succeeded. He 
went on to point out that the raising of valuations, particularly in the 
cities, had reduced state aid claims, implying that the state govern- 
ment used this fact to support the propriety of its current state aid 
figure of $200 per child in average daily attendance. 
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Asked about the feasibility of using a single state architect for 
designing school buildings, Mr. Nelson said that Rockford had had 
one architect design three schools at a saving to the local board, but 
that other architects had complained of the practice. 


After the break, the chairman discussed figures from The Book 
of the States, the most recent tabulation of state expenses. The 
figures showed that no other state was as low as Illinois in per 
capita expense for all state functions in 1956 and that only four 
states were lower in total education expense on a per capita basis. 


Mr. Weir concluded a discussion of the tax assessment system 
by saying he felt Coles County people are happier with their tax 
set-up following a professional valuation of property. The profes- 
sionals found 10 per cent more property to be assessed, raised some 
valuations, lowered others. 


On the subject of federal aid, Mr. Nelson indicated that news- 
paper editors in general would tend to lesson support of local school 
programs if school people continue to boost federal aid plans. The 
latter are too expensive. The matter of excessive cost was challenged 
from the floor, but no one offered any evidence of actual cost. 


Where will the money come from? The chairman suggested the 
state can pay its own way in education if it corrects its own tax 
structure problems. Mr. Nelson said that he would not support a grad- 
uated income tax, but would support an increase in the sales tax. 
He pointed out that it would be easier to increase what we have 
than add one more tax; that other states had the income tax before 
the sales tax; and that a constitutional amendment to approve a state 
income tax would take too long. 


Mr. Cole reminded the group that his estimated figure for the 
cost of schools 10 years from now-—$1,300,000,000—was based on 
the last five years’ figures. Mr. Grimm prophesied that the problem 
will be solved by the political approach of expediency—the cutting 
of costs and a slight raising of school income, which will have to come 
from non-property taxes. 


What will we do? We will increase the sales tax slightly, ac- 
cording to Mr. Weir. Mr. Nelson agreed, but said he didn’t know the 
whole answer. Schools must prove their needs, and selling newspaper 
editors on higher taxes will be a tough job. 


The chairman, summarizing the session, said that it was obvious 
there would be great increases in costs and that there was general 
agreement that the local taxpayer cannot handle all of them, that the 
state must handle more of its share. How the state is to do it is up 
to the governor and the legislature. All we can do is try to give as 
much assistance as possible to them in making that selection. 
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SCHOOL FINANCE—LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL 
(Section B) 


Leader: J. A. Mann, Superintendent, Jacksonville Public Schools 
Recorder: Wayne A. Stoneking, Assistant Director of Research, IEA 


Consultants: H. Clay Tate, Editor, Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington; 
Dean Collins, Feature Writer, Rock Island Argus; R. V. Minton, 
Principal, St. Anne High School 


R. MINTON cited the need for a balanced tax system as the 

primary problem in school finance. He said that people con- 
cerned should agree on the criteria of a good tax system and then all 
work toward securing a proper system. Elements of a good tax cited 
were: (1) steady, dependable source of income; (2) equitable, reach- 
ing most of the people; (3) not operating to produce an unstabilizing 
effect on the economy; (4) easily understood, and (5) subject to 
objective levy and collection. 

Mr. Minton then cited some more specific financial problems 
of the public schools, classifying them as listed. 


Local Problems. 


Amounts of money paid for interest—school districts would be 
better off to finance on a pay-as-you-go basis, laying aside money 
for future building needs. 


Property assessments—assessments should be efficiently _ hon- 
estly made at full fair cash value. 


Factors influencing the budgeting and collection of school funds- 
these factors should not be variable; for example, the assessed 
valuation known at the time of making the budget should remain 
in force until the tax money is collected. 


Revenue sources—present local sources should be protected until 
other sources are available. 


State Problems 


Adequate support for a quality program instead of a minimum, 
hand-to-month program. 


Determination of a proper measure of local effort. 


Assistance in matters relative to special services and school con- 
struction. 


Determination of effects of changes in state aid formulas before 
their enactment. 


Broadening the tax base. 
Federal Problems. 


Tax relationships between levels of government. 
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Agreement among educators as to whether general federal aid 
to education should be given. 


Mr. Collins said that public interest in taxation increases when 
tax bills are received. Few people understand the tax structure for 
suppoit of schools. It seems almost impossible to write intelligently, 
concisely, and simply about such matters. Mr. Collins would welcome 
simplified descriptions. It is easy for special interest groups to mislead 
people that are unable to understand the system of school support. 

Mr. Tate pointed out that the failure of tax referenda is due 
more to a natural resistance to taxes than to lack of understanding of 
finance needs and structure. Often local voters’ opposition is a protest 
against total taxes rather than against the issue at hand. 

Mr. Tate has a firm conviction that people will provide the 
money necessary for good schools, once they understand that the 
money is needed. It is everybody’s job to marshal good will and 
spread understanding. 

The following opinions were expressed about methods of passing 
referendums to bond for school buildings. 


For an extensive building program it is better to present the 
issue separately so that the people may approve each project. 
For an extensive building program, it is better to vote on a pack- 
age throwing in something that appeals to all of the people. 


Plan well in advance, keeping people informed, so that they will 
be prepared to vote favorably. 


Planning may get too far ahead of the public—many are unable 
to see far ahead. 


Work for a favorable referendum should be started early. 


Referendums usually pass when well planned and when news- 
paper representatives and others who inform the public are 
invited to participate in preliminary discussions. 

When building and other facilities are made available to the 
public, appreciation for their use often helps referendums. 


There is considerable resistance among farm people to increased 
local taxes for schools: however, those who vote against school 
bond issues will vote favorably to bond their townships in order 
to build’ roads. 


Ways to improve school public relations through winning public 
good will were suggested. 


Employ a public relations director to work with those involved 
in spreading information. 


Provide local workshops including representatives of the public. 


Pay more attention to little things which may increase public 
favor or public opposition. 
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Have students discuss the school program through the newspaper 
or other media. 


Teach school finance and taxation in the schools (several ad- 
ministrators indicated that this already is done, but some said 
that the school day would need to be lengthened in order to do 
this). 


Provide training for the staff through workshops in public rela- 
tions. 


Strive to eliminate such basic misunderstandings as the schools.are 
full of fads and frills, more state money means more state con- 
trol, everybody is against increased taxes. 


Strive to explain issues in a simple, brief, and direct manner. 


CURRICULAR INTERPRETATION 
(Section A) 


Leader: Guy E. Cornwell, First Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


Recorder: Margaret Carlson, Principal, South School, Glencoe 


Consultants: Drucilla McCormick, Supervisor, Elementary Curricula, 
Rock Island; Buryl Engleman. Executive Editor, Decatur Herald 
& Review; William Little, Peoria Journal-Star; DiAnne John- 
son, Home Editor, WCIA, Champaign. 


ad THE PUBLIC is kept well informed concerning the curriculum of 
our schools, there will be both praise and criticism forthcoming: 
but the major criticism will be of a constructive nature on which 
educators can build. Adequate information helps to make the general 
public valid judges of schools. All citizens are entitled to know what 
is being done in the schools, and parents especially need to be kept 
abreast of changes in the curriculum. 


In the final analysis the teacher makes the curriculum. It is well 
for a teacher to summarize at the end of each day what has happened. 
Children too often answer the parental question of, “What did you do 
at school today?” with a shrug and, “Oh, nothing.” 


The era of the “cloistered classroom” should have ended long ago. ° 
To get people into the schools, techniques include such activities as the 
summer round-up for kindergarten children, parent-study groups, 
demonstration lessons, field trips with mothers assisting, exhibits of 
classroom work, open houses, “reading parties,” and inviting parents 
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or other lay people to share their knowledge and enthusiasm with the 
children. 


It is also necessary to have different types of tools of interpreta- 
tion which are sent or given to parents. These include such things as 
handbooks, report cards, school newspapers, completed workbooks. 
outlines of programs of studies, letters of appreciation, helpful publi- 
cations like Happy Journey (Kindergarten) and Jane Learns to Read 
and Sailing Through Reading (Primary) and It’s High Time (Upper 
Grade). 


Another area of importance in the public relations program of 
the school is the actual “getting-to-know-you” aspect. Much is ac- 
complished through the parent-teacher conference technique for re- 
porting. This is also accomplished through involving parents on com- 
mittees when curricular changes are anticipated, having parents ta!.c 
part on panel programs with teachers in adult education groups, 
encouraging staff members to attend meetings of the boards of edu- 
cation, involving teachers in community activities such as Rotary 
Club and League of Women Voters. 


Sputnik brought the curriculum of the schools of the United 
States “into orbit” by creating a nation-wide interest, never before so 
intense, in the curriculum for future citizens of the world. Since 
Sputnik, much space in the press has been devoted to such academic 
areas as science, mathematics, reading, foreign languages, music. 
There has been editorial discussion as to how children shonld be 
grouped for the “best learning.” Many thoughtful articles have ap- 
peared in the nation’s press concerning the development of the 
“gifted” child, meaning those with high degrees of intellectual ability. 


Newspaper interpretation will have an impact on what is taught 
in the schools. Material a paper “plays up” will be discussed by 
parents. Parents may very well demand of the schools programs 
advocated by the press. Schools and the press working together are 
able to persuade the public to be “pro-educational.” Much of the 
public is “darn near ignorant.” All types of journalism, books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers are giving considerable attention and space to 
the problems of education today, its strengths, its weaknesses, and its 
needs. 


Educational possibilities of television are limitless. Everyone is 
curious. Everyone likes to SEE. Television programming could involve 
any part of the curriculum, but it must be “attention getting.” It does 
not necessarily have to be entertaining in the rib-tickling sense of the 
word, but it must intrigue the public enough to get people to watch 
a given program and look forward to the next one. There is usually 
full public service time available on commercial television stations and 
opportunity for some paid spot announcement times. Educational 
television takes detailed planning and split-second scheduling. The 
future possibilities of this medium are tremendous but costly. 
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CURRICULAR INTERPRETATION 
(Section B) 


Leader: Charles O. Austin, Jr., Principal, Rock Island Senior High 
School 


Recorder: Colon L. Schaibly, Administrative Assistant, Waukegan 
Township High School 


Consultants: Richard Wright, News Editor, WCIA, Champaign, Mrs. 
Isadora Nelson, Sunday Editor, The Rockford Morning Star; 
A. R. Higgins, Editor, Quincy Herald-Whig; Clarence W. Hach, 
Chairman, English Department, Evanston Township High School 


N HIS INTRODUCTION, Chairman Austin named some groups 
of people and devices of importance in an effective program of 
curricular interpretation: 

(1) The student body—-How does it fee] about the curricular 

program? 

(2) The teaching staff—TIs its interest solicited in curricular 

development? 

(3) Community groups—Does the school have an organization 

to insure their active cooperation? 

(4) Publications-—-Does the school issue special reports to the 

public on particular topics? 

Mr. Wright discussed the need for every school to have one 
person as a director of its public relations program who would become 
familiar with TV, radio, and newspapers in the community. In con- 
sidering the part of TV in school public relations, he stated, that we 
must remember that TV is an entertainment medium; and, therefore, 
programs must be “palatable.” He described the success of five minute 
“nugget” programs which presented single ideas. Filmed in the 
schools, they are best received when placed at the end of news 
broadcasts. 

Many news sources in the schools often overlooked were described 
by Mrs. Nelson. Among them are articles by journalism students, 
creative writing, debate team activities, essay contests, art work, visits 
to factories, offices, newspapers, and other agencies in the community, 
dramatic presentations, and features on the teaching of some of the 
basic subjects. Teachers in many classes might profitably instruct 
pupils in the discriminating reading of the newspaper. 

“The public today is interested in news of the tougher courses 
in school,” declared Mr. Higgins. Another source of news he com- 
mended to the directors of public relations in schools was the achieve- 
ments of youngsters who do spectacular things, in the classroom, in 
extra-curricular programs, and after they leave school. 

Mr. Higgins made these suggestions regarding bond issues and 
referendums: 

(1) Publish school enrollment studies. 

(2) Prepare relative costs of various proposals. 
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(3) Point out with stories and pictures the overcrowding in the 
schools (lack of space). 

(4) Prepare a comparison of school district finances to other 
comparable districts in the state, using graphs, tables, and 
other visual aids. 

(5) Facilitate the elections in every way possible by providing 
an adequate number of polling places, sufficient transpor- 
tation, and other aids. 

The school must understand that the newspaper is the judge of its 
own news and editorials. The press has its own duty to perform to 
all the publics in the community. Trust the newspaper; cultivate a 
willingness to work together. Do not try to withhold stories that you 
consider unfavorable but give the newspaper all the facts you can 
gather as early as possible. 

Mr. Hach described the various publics that school public rela- 
tions must serve, such as pupils, teachers, parents, and citizens not 
directly connected with the schools. He described and distributed 
samples of several publications from his high school which showed 
how they communicate with these publics. In every community there 
are a number ‘of “publics,” each of which must be reached by the 
school with materials appropriate to that particular group. 


SCHOOL BOARD-ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Leader: J. B. Johnson, Superintendent, Niantic-Harristown Com- 
munity Schools, Niantic 


Recorder: Arthur R. Wildhagen, Assistant Director of Public Infor- 
mation, University of Illinois 


Consultants: B. B. Burgess, Field Secretary, Illinois Association of 
School Boards; Dan Albrecht, Managing Editor, Joliet Herald- 
News; Allan A. Seiler, Managing Editor, Hancock County 
Journal, Carthage; Everett F. Kerr, Superintendent, Blue Island 
Public Schools; Carl Geppinger, President, Board of Education, 
Blue Island Public Schools; James L. McLaren, Publisher, Jersey 
County Democrat-News, Jerseyville, President, Illinois Press As- 
sociation; Paul Smallwood, President, Decatur Board of Edu- 
cation 


¢PFUBLIC RELATIONS” means “school interpretation,” Mr. John- 
son said in opening the section discussion. Sometimes, he ex- 
plained, people get a warped picture because they do not have the 
true facts. The problem is how to get the true facts to them. 
Mr. Albrecht said that “Public relations is needed on a twelve- 
month basis. Every teacher should be a public relations representative 
for the school. 
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“Schools, like public utilities, are a monopoly. Any monopoly 
creates resentment if it acts without letting the people know how 
things are being done for their benefit. Just as utilities have become 
public relations minded, so schools also must be public relations 
minded.” 

Mr. McLaren said that school people must take the initiative. 
“School people must get news to the editor’s desk in many commu- 
nities because the smaller papers do not have the staff and personnel 
to dig into all affairs of the schools,” he explained. “School public 
relations are a problem in many small towns. The school must 
cooperate with the papers.” 

Mr. Seiler said that school boards should lead public opinion. A 
frequent problem, he declared, is the board attitude that “The 
schools are only as good as the public wants.” 

Mr. Geppinger said that in Blue Island no school bond issue or 
tax increase had been defeated at the polls in fifteen years. This he 
attributed to a policy of “telling the truth and the whole truth all 
the time.” 

Showing copies of the iocal weekly paper, the Blue Island Sun- 
Standard, he pointed to weekly columns using high school and grade 
school news, as well as to other news stories about the schools. 

“Blue Island releases all information, good and bad, and co- 
operates fully,” he said. The board president seeks opportunities to 
speak to service clubs, the ministerial association, women’s clubs, and 
other groups. Board meetings are open, and the public is invited to 
attend. If visitors have something to say, their questions are taken up 
as soon as possible. 

“We try to make friends of people who have cemplaints,” he 
said. “Board members are public relations conscious. They also accept 
every invitation to speak, in fact solicit invitations to do so.” 

He explained that when an issue is to come up at an election, the 
board, in addition to speaking before all groups possible, always 
schedules a public meeting on the matter in order to give information 
to anyone who might be overlooked. 

He advised, “Gain the confidence of the people. Whether news is 
good or bad, the sooner you tell everyone the better it is. Don’t try 
to hide information. 

Mr. Kerr said the board of education should make policies be- 
cause the board represents the people and has contact with them. 
When a policy is set, the administrator is the “leg man” to execute 
the policy. Administrators also have the duty, he said, of keeping 
the board informed about what is going on in the school system and 
of presenting the problems to the board. 

Referring to comments of a preceding speaker, he said the board 
has the responsibility—with help of the professional staff——to take 
community leadership in education, “not just follow questionnaire 
results.” The board should have convictions, then give information to 
the public. 
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“Conferences with newspapers are good,” he advised. “Their 
judgment is good. They often suggest what the people want to know. 
And the same is true of radio and television.” 

Mr. Burgess pointed out that “Press relations are important for 
community support of the schools. It is desirable to have reporters at 
board sessions, or to send information to the papers if they are unable 
to have representatives present.” 

He urged the inclusion of the press in executive meetings in order 
to give them background information, with the understanding that 
such material is not for publication until action is taken. 

“The board is the education executive committee of the com- 
munity,” he said. “It must take leadership. It must keep the public 
informed—on bad as well as good things. The best defense is to admit 
mistakes.” 

Discussion brought out the suggestion that sometimes educators 
do not know news when they see it. Mr. Albrecht pointed to a human 
interest story on a teacher who made school fun, which was picked up 
and carried statewide by the Associated Press. 

Mr. McLaren advised the group that school administrators 
should not try to write news stories but give the facts to a reporter 
who is trained to do the writing. 

All agreed that public relations is a year-around proposition 
not a drive for a bond issue or specific object. It includes the use of 
honest information to make informed friends for the schools. 


FACTS VS. RUMORS—HOW TO HANDLE THEM 


Leader: Maurice P. Clark, Superintendent, Western Springs Public 
Schools 


Recorder: Wendell W. Mathis, Superintendent, Augusta Community 
Unit 

Consultants: Harold Adams, State Editor, Daily Pantagraph, Bloom- 
ington; Lyle Kennedy, State Editor, Streator Daily Times-Press; 
Fran Myers, University Editor, Champaign News-Gazette; 
Arthur L. White, County Superintendent, Henry County, Cam- 
bridge; Katherine Stapp, English and Newspaper Advisor, Dan- 
ville High School, President, Illinois Education Association 


N A DEMOCRACY, the schools belong to the people. The people 
have a right to know the facts. 

Every classroom teacher as well as all other people connected 
with the schools—administrative and non-teaching personnel—have 
the responsibility of a positive program comprised of giving the facts 
to the people. 

Good public relations begin with good human relations between 
teachers and students in the classroom. This extends to teacher rela- 
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tionships with the general public. People are going to talk; and if 
they have valid facts as a basis, rumors will have less chance. 

Newspapers and reporters are interested in news wherever they 
find it. They also are interested in the welfare of the schools. If they 
print rumors because their access to the facts is inadequate, many 
people will accept.the rumors as facts. Therefore, it is necessary that 
all school personnel recognize the need for keeping the public informed 
with facts. Reporters are friends of education. If school people are 
on the defensive, then it may appear that they have something to 
hide. It is better for school people to be aggressive in presenting the 
facts. 

Newspapers are writing about as complete a present-day history 
of our communities as can be written. This includes happenings in 
our schools. Many times school people take it for granted that the 
public is aware of facts when it is not. 

Students are citizens. They have a right to know what is going on. 
Rumors started by students may be caused by the withholding of 
facts. Rumors sometimes express wishful thinking, or they are started 
by students to gain prestige. Counseling and guidance may help meet 
problems of the emotionally disturbed student. In the high school a 
student council can help face the problem of presenting facts. The 
school newspaper can be used to inform and influence student opinion. 

As public servants, school people must not keep facts from the 
public. School people need to cooperate with the news agencies, in 
providing information about the schools rather than in trying to 
maintain secrecy. 

When rumors develop, they should be analyzed. Then if facts 
are not already available, the particular information needed will be 
casier to supply to an informed public. 


SCHOOL COOPERATION WITH TELEVISION STATIONS 


Leader; Olin Stead, Assistant to Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and President Elect, Illinois Education Association 


Recorder: Thelma Elson, Teacher, Trewyn Junior High School, 
Peoria 


Consultants: Forest W. Cooke, Program Manager, WHBF, Rock 
Island; Robert Holben, Assistant Manager, WTVH-TYV, Peoria; 
James G. Hanlon, Public Relations Manager, WGN, Chicago; 
Robert Burt, Director of Public Services, Peoria Public Schools; 
Mrs. Jean C. Holtmeyer, Teacher, Edwardsville Public Schools 


ACH of the consultants stressed the fact that there was a need for 
closer cooperation and a better understanding of mutual problems 

in order to make the best possible use of television for the schools. 
Mr. Cooke, who has participated in this conference for the past 
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five years, believes very few schools have been successful because they 
did not sell anything. We haven’t approached the problem correctly 
but place the blame on the stations rather than on the schools. In 
order to have a worthwhile TV show, the program must be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of entertainment. Too many school 
programs are such that the only ones that watch them are friends 
of the performers who already know the story. 

Stations can’t devote the time and energy of those on the staffs 
to plan school programs. Schools need or must have people who are 
familiar with the production of TV and radio on a full-time basis. 
A group should be formed within the school, including at least one 
person who devotes his full time to the problem and works with the 
station. Stations should set up workshops, with two to 10 persons in 
the system, and teach them methods and then let these people take 
the burdens of production from the station.Time must be spent in 
planning and promoting the programs if they are to be worthwhile. 
TV and radio can present school problems to the public, but the 
real problem is developing the know-how. 

Mr. Hanlon emphasized the fact that a station must consider 
the size of the market in which it operates. Chicago has four com- 
mercial and one educational channel. Station WGN has a half-hour 
educational program five days a week. This is an in-service program 
on teaching reading and arithmetic. The program is on the air from 
8:15 to 8:45 daily. 

Mr. Burt stated he felt the real problem was that of the schools. 
As educators we must go to the station and find out how we can 
cooperate but not take over. We must be available and have picture 
possibilities in the schools; then it is our job to get the cameraman and 
give him background information. There is need for a full-time 
person to do this. Schools must play fair with each and every station 

e sure not to miss a station when there is news. If a station discovers 
a program, then it belongs to that station. 


The chief purpose of TV is to entertain, but the schools must 
educate. School people can furnish the station: 

1. Help in entertainment such as music 

2. Help in informing the students about programs 

3. Help in finding news 

4. Help in furnishing props for programs 
Stations can furnish: 

1. Program time 

2. Spot promotion of activities 

3. Regular news releases 

Mr. Holben said more needs to be done to gain support for 
the schools. Public opinion is based on what goes on. Educators must 
accept the fact that the TV operators are in business to make a profit. 
In recognizing the commercial problem, educators must decide what 
it is they wish to get across and what are the major points. Schools 
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do not always need a half-hour to put over a point. It is better to 
give many small impressions. 

Mrs. Holtmeyer stressed the point that classroom teachers feel 
very inadequate to put on TV programs. She pleaded for people in 
education to get busy and learn about TV. 

Mr. Hanlon said that the existence of educational channels does 
not relieve other stations of their obligation to the schools. 

In reply to the question as to why more eduational channels 
were not operated, it was stated that they reach such small audiences 
they cannot justify the expenditure of money. Schools can better 
spend money for time on other stations. People accept commercial 
stations better than educational stations, so commercial stations reach 
more people. 


SCHOOL COOPERATION WITH RADIO 


Leader: Lester J. Grant, Superintendent, Decatur Public Schools 
Recorder: Murvil Barnes, Principal, Eisenhower High School, Decatur 


Consultants: Robert B. King, Program Director, WSOY, Decatur; 
C. W. Neeld, General Manager, WCVS, Springfield; Don New- 
berg, Director of News, WJBC, Bloomington; Vernon R. Nunn, 
General Manager, WIZZ, Streator; Wayne M. Thorne, Man- 
ager, KSGM, Chester 


ADIO is a great and willing force in selling education, but one of 
the big problems seems to be that of getting the schools to help 
with news coverage. 

Some of the points raised were: (1) the best news coverage 
comes from schools having a teacher or teachers assigned to the 
special job of publicity; (2) radio news coverage requires getting 
news material on the air immediately after a story breaks; (3) all the 
facts need to be given in a good cooperative exchange of communica- 
tion between the schools and the radio stations; (4) stations are more 
than willing to give their time for educational purposes on the basis 
of public interest; (5) many school administrators, teachers, and de- 
partment heads “gripe” about the lack of school coverage yet fail to 
give the radio stations and newspapers ideas about stories that would 
help in the coverage; (6) in general, school people need to be re- 
minded that they provide the source of information, but it is the job 
of the radio station or any communications medium to tell how and 
what goes on the air. 

In discussing special programs, Mr. Nunn pointed out that 
WIZZ, Streator, has an hour-and-a-half program for which students 
buy the time and then operate the station. This program makes use 
of school news, music, tape recordings, surveys conducted by students, 
with the time paid for by businesses within the city. The plan has 
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met with such favor that it is now being started at the Pontiac station. 
Mr. King of WSOY, Decatur, discussed a program named “Re- — 
sources.” On this program, brief five minute interviews are conducted 
by outstanding personalities in the community. People representing 
the schools are able to contribute much to the public understanding 
of the schools. 

Mr. Thorne, KSGM, Chester, discussed a 15-minute program 
“Clubtime.” Schools use the time to advertise club and other school 
activities. Mr. Newberg, WJBC, Bloomington, discussed a program 
used in promoting a school bond issue for a much-needed building 
program in Bloomington. Mr. Neeld, WCVS, Springfield, along with 
other radio personnel, pointed up the importance of the 30-second and 
one-minute spot announcements in holding public interest and the 
value of the 5-minute news story that is effective for carrying on the 
coverage of school activities. 

Mr. Grant brought up chief criticisms of the schools and ways 
radio can help alleviate criticism. The consultants discussed criticism 
of the fringe subjects such as art and music; and then they pointed 
out that we must keep before the public the purpose of our schools 
and our American economy, which is to develop well-rounded in- 
dividuals as well as to teach “solid” subjects. 

It was agreed that with some imagination teachers can help the 
radio stations in presenting, in a dramatic way, some of the subject 
matter that it is difficult to make interesting. 

It also was agreed that radio is an available dynamic public 


relations force if the schools will only take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Leader: J. Lester Buford, Superintendent, Mount Vernon Public 
Schools 


Recorder: Allan Laflin, Director of Public Relations, Western Illinois 
University, Macomb 


Consultants: Richard J. Leiser, Editor, The Mendota Re porter; Mrs. 
Betty Ross West, Supervisor of Public Affairs and Education, 
WMAQ, Chicago; Richard T. Godfrey, State Editor, Daily 
News-Tribune, LaSalle; Merle M. Kauffman, Superintendent, 
Waukegan Township High School; Robert E. Meyer, Director 
of Public Information, Quincy Public Schools 


R. BUFORD began the discussion by presenting the problem 

faced by a school starting from scratch to develop a public 
relations program. What are the various problems facing the board, 
administration, and faculty in the development of the prograrm ? 
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Each of the consultants made preliminary remarks prior to 
opening discussion by participants at the conference. 

Mr. Godfrey, stated, “Public relations is not press agentry, press 
releases, or a ‘bag of tricks.’ It is adjustment of private and public 
attitudes. In most cases, newspapers find it necessary to rely on the 
administration to secure information about the schools. The informed 
public is a cooperative public. There are some cases where the admin- 
istration considers the schools as their own and, therefore, fails to 
keep the public properly informed.” 

Mr. Leiser said, “It is usually best to have the public relations 
work centralized so the reporter will know to-whom he should go 
for information.” 

Mrs. West reported on her experiences with school people. 

“School people,” she said, “must work with the press, radio, and 
television and vice versa. There is need for developing a scheme for 
certain types of news. Planning together is necessary to secure the 
needed type of program. It is possible to “tie-in” with some special 
event in order to obtain news. While there may be a school-wide 
committee on public relations, it is advisable to make one person 
responsible for the over-all program.” 

Mr. Meyer discussed what the public relations program can do 
“1 interpreting public education. It is better to interpret than to 
inerely inform. It is necessary to reach all people, not just those who 
have children in school. Direct communication with parents is most 
desirable. 

Mr. Kauffman spoke on the use of school publications in the 
public relations program. 

In the discussion following the formal presentations, there was 
the feeling that news releases should channel through one person. 
Planning should be done regarding topics to be presented. Suggestions 
for news releases may come from a board, public, newspapers, radio 
and television, and many other sources. 

At times it is wise to have representatives of the various com- 
munications media meet with a public relations committee to develop 
certain types of programs. 

The “Eddie the Educator” material can be used effectively by 
applying it at the local level. a 

One must be on the lookout for an angle such as that of pro- 
crams for gifted students. 

The use of Education Weck, Business-Industry-Education Days, 
P.T.A.’s, school visitation days, as well as other special affairs and 
groups, are important in the public relations program. 

A well-informed board of education is the nucleus of a good 
public relations program. 

School business, today, is big business. Transportation, feeding, 
selling books, teaching, entertainment, all have certain news values. 

One of the participants said, “Everyone talks about the schools 
except the students who are the ones most concerned.” If we can get 
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the students to ask questions about the schools, we have an oppor- 
tunity to put into practice some excellent public relations. Oral com- 
munication of this nature has many advantages. 

Mr. Buford told about his experience with a spelling contest for 
a service club. The session closed with his story. 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS THROUGH PUBLICATIONS 


Leader: Paul Crafton, Superintendent, Monmouth Public Schools 

Recorder: Catherine Wiegman, Teacher, East Side Grade School, 
Dwight, and Public Relations Chairman, [EA Central Division 

Consultants: Leslie Stansbury, Editor, Iroquois County Daily Times, 
Watseka; O. J. Lere, Publisher, LeRoy Journal; Earl H. Hanson, 
Superintendent, Rock Island Public Schools; Alice T. Barlow, 
School-Community Relations Director, Champaign Public Schools 


R. CRAFTON set the stage for the discussion by listing the four 

topics to be considered: purposes of publications, need for pub- 

lications, kinds of publications, and problems connected with publi- 
cations. 

Mr. Hanson listed the following purposes of publications: to in- 
form the public that owns the schools; to give information to parents 
so that they can cooperate with schools in the work of education; to 
convince the public of the importance of schools and devotion to them: 
to help people understand purposes of the schools and the facts per- 
taining to them; to inform the public about the costs of operating 
schools. 

Mr. Hanson also said that there is general approval of schools 
but not always understanding of them. If schools are not understood 
they cannot be interpreted correctly. People are “with schools,” but 
they don’t bother to vote. Our schools are run by a minority group. 
There is good will, but it drains away. 

In discussing the need for publications, Mrs. Barlow quoted a 
definition of public relations given by Maurice G. Carmany, public 
relations chairman of the Michigan Education Association. “Public 
relations is a science which seeks to bring harmony of understanding 
between any group and the public it serves and upon whose good will 
it depends.” This being true, Mrs. Barlow went on to say that our 
publications must have a two-way flow. We must tell but we must 
listen, too. There are too few people involved in our education. People 
should know what it costs to operate schools. When they know they 
will support our education program. 

To further the discussion Mr. Crafton asked how big a commun- 
ity must be to have publications. The consensus gathered from the 
group and the panel was that all schools, regardless of size, need 
publications. Publications will vary in number and kind with the size 
of the schools. 
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It was suggested that smaller schools could make use of their 
local newspapers. Mr. Stansbury said that newspapers are always 
willing to serve the schools. He further commented that many school 
people do not realize what is news. They take things for granted. They 
don’t even bother to supply news. Newspapers must take the initiative. 

Mr. Crafton asked whether it would help newspaper people if 
cach school appointed one person to be responsible for collecting the 
news. 

Mr. Lere said that newspaper people appreciate having some 
“contact” person. They can instruct that person how to look for news, 
and he in turn can pass information on to the teachers. 

Both newspaper men commented on the importance of not with: 
holding information. Give newspapers the facts. Sometimes unfavor- 
able news must be printed, but maybe the next week a favorable story 
will appear. 

Discussion on various kinds of publications followed. Some pub- 
lications used for interpreting the schools are handbooks, school 
annuals, superintendents’ bulletins, report cards, staff letters, news 
releases for newspapers, yearl¥ reports by boards of education, school 
papers, city papers, and flyers. One factor to be remembered in put- 
iting out a publication is» -who is the audience ? 

Some of the problems connected with school publications men- 
tioned were ways of distributing them, groups to whom they should 
be sent, securing time and space in newspapers, and recognizing when 
information is fact and when propaganda. 

Many schools distribute publications through the student body. 
This brought up the discussion of reaching non-school patrons. They 
sometimes receive publications by mail and sometimes through house- 
to-house distribution by students. 

In answer to the question, “How do newspaper men feel about 
these publications?”, Mr. Lere commented that they heartily approve 
of them because newspapers cannot devote the space needed to carry 
all the information: distributed through school publications. They are 
happy to devote space to school stories but also must print news for 
all of their other readers. 

Mr. Lere also questioned the legality of distributing propaganda 
through the schools. He said that individuals or organizations have 
the right to distribute such materials but that school people in their 
position do not have that right. 

A new question was presented by one of the group concerning 
what the schools are doing to inform the students, the future tax- 
payers of our country, as to just what the schools are doing. It was 
the general opinion of those in attendance that our schools are weak 
in this area and might do well to consider the question more 
thoroughly. 

The meeting closed with a comment from Mrs. Barlow—our 
schools might do well to pattern their public relations programs after 
big business. The little things are the things that count. 
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IMPROVING SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Ropert E. McKay 


Governmental Relations Executive, California Teachers Association, 
and Past President, National School Public Relations Association 


HANK YOU for the most gracious and cordial introduction. | 

appreciate that gratuitous doctorate which you just conferred on 

me. Unfortunately, I cannot lay claim to such evidence of academic 
respectability and must confess the horrible truth. 

I don’t have a Ph.D. to my name. In fact, I cannot lay claim to 
a master’s. And, having bared my soul to this extent, I suppose | 
might as well go all the way and tell the whole truth. I am just now 
working on my bachelor’s. That is not quite accurate cither. I am 
just now thinking about working on my bachelor’s. The truth is that 
I was lucky to get out of high school. 

Actually, as indicated, I am a reformed newspaperman. I was 
once introduced as an “old newspaperman.” I felt impelled to plead 
cuilty to the allegation and then to hasten to explain that I gave it up 
because I found there was no money in old newspapers. 

Knowing these things then, perhaps you will understand the 
situation which occurred recently in the California Teachers Associa- 
tion headquarters. A San Francisco businessman telephoned and 
asked our PBX operator for our state executive secretary. 

“I'd like to speak to Art Corey,” he said. 

“T’m sorry,” said the operator, “but DOCTOR Corey is in 
Washington, D.C., this week. Could someone else help you?” 

“Yes.” answered the businessman. “Let me have Kenny Brown.” 

“You mean DOCTOR Brown,” corrected the operator. “He’s out 
of the office this afternoon. Someone else ?” 

“Yeah. Give me Parr.” 

“Sorry,” said the operator, “but DOCTOR Parr’s line is busy.” 

The businessman, being perceptive, caught on. “Okay,” he said. 
“Just give me DOCTOR McKay.” 

“Oh,” smiled the operator. “You mean BOB McKay.” 

The fact that—outside my own office—I am accorded a degrec 
to which I am not entitled and find in many circles I am introduced 
as DOCTOR, to the point at times of personal embarrassment, is an 
interesting and perhaps significant fact. 

More often than not, I appear in academic surroundings. Either 
that or I speak as a representative of the largest state-wide profes- 
sional organization in the country. People seem to associate academic 
attainment with key positions in professional staffs, and they gener- 
ously blanket me into the fold. : 

Somehow, many people have formed a picture in their mind’s eye 
of what attributes a worker in the educational vineyard should have. 
And one of them seems to be academic respectability. They have 
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created, as they do in so many instances, a stereotype. And they apply 
that stereotype to the individual rather than find out what the in- 
dividual is like before forming a conclusion. 

That is what people do all the time. They think in symbols and 
ready-made concepts, perhaps because it takes less effort that way. 

Walter Lippmann has observed that individuals live in a limited 
area. Largely, he says, we depend on what is reported to us and what 
we can imagine. Our opinions cover a much broader field than we can 
observe or know first-hand. Even eye-witnesses inevitably flavor the 
picture of what they see with their own attitudes and prejudices. 

For the most part, says Lippmann, we do not see first and then 
define; we define first and then see. . . we pick up what our culture 
has already defined for us, and we tend to perceive that which we have 
picked out in the form stereotyped for us by our culture. Hence, we 
are inclined to generalize and put things into neat categories. It’s 
convenient to do it that way. 

We think of Scotsmen as tight or thrifty, Chinese as wily and in- 
scrutable, all Italians as eating spaghetti and drinking red wine, and 
perhaps some other races as lazy or treacherous. 

Some of our more reckless brethern still say, although records 
prove otherwise, that women are poor drivers. 

We tend to think of Russian leaders as the old bomb-in-hand 
revolutionists, whereas the two top men in the Kremlin are utterly 
different in appearance and manner; and neither fits the mustached 
picture of Stalin. 

We think in stereotypes, which are a disservice to us and a com- 
mentary on our intelligence. Yet, they influence our judgments, our 
attitudes, and our actions. We see and hear things in the light of our 
preconceived notions, our prejudices, and our own limited experience. 
We carry around in our heads patterns, and we fit things into those 
patterns. If this be true, then, is it any wonder that some people have 
misconceptions about public education ? 

Should it be surprising that well-meaning individuals in our com- 
munities carry around with them false pictures about the teaching 
profession, its members, and the institution of education: itself? No, I 
think its quite normal for sizeable numbers. of people to believe quite 
firmly a lot of things that are not so about the schools. There is no 
denying that there are stereotypes about education and educators. 
Although they are false, people accept them and react as though 
they were true. 

The public has a picture in its mind of 2 school teacher; it’s a 
picture that concerns me. And it is not the School Marm version 
that I mean, the high buttoned shoes, the bun on the head, the lace 
collar, the old maid concept. 

The picture which I fear many people hold of the teacher is one 
created to a large extent by the teacher himself. It reflects the image 
which some teachers hold of thémselves. When they believe that 
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teachers are not accorded the respect they deserve, when they insist 
that teachers are over-worked, underpaid, and not allowed to lead 
normal lives—is it any wonder that some people consider this the 
typical image of a teacher? In all honesty we have to admit that some 
teachers complain and feel sorry for themselves; some are meek and 
ineffectual. And what the public sees and keeps hearing, it is inclined 
to believe, particularly if it has a ready-made mental niche into 
which to fit that picture. 

Yesterday I left a rather hectic session of the California State 
Legislature in which the problems, mainly financial, of the schools 
loom large. Scarcely a day goes by without reference in the columns 
of the newspapers or the corridors of the capitol to the California 
Teachers Association as “the most powerful lobby” in the state. At 
the moment I devoutly wish it were true. Sometimes the allusions are 
not complimentary, and the description is preceded with a choice 
expletive or two. The situation exists in every state, including Illinois, 
in which members of the profession have joined together to meet its 
problems. 

Because of the intense effort which had to be made over such a 
long period to rescue teaching from economic oblivion, we have 
placed our stress on economic matters, and some people have con- 
cluded that teachers’ organizations are selfish and grasping. The public 
too often has been inclined to view every effort to improve education 
as an effort to raise teachers’ salaries. Perhaps we have become the 
victims of our own efforts; perhaps we have encouraged the very con- 
cepts which now haunt us. Perhaps our legislative successes have 
made us a traget. 

Some people hold a distorted picture of the school itself. Because 
of misconceptions they visualize it as a place where children run wild, 
where soft courses abound, and where there is little or no attention 
to the fundamentals. These concepts, of course, are fed and nurtured 
by those groups among us who would weaken or destroy public con- 
fidence in our system of universal free public education. 

Our major problem is to change these stereotypes—to substitute 
the old for the new. We must build in a positive way and ignore the 
old. We don’t want to tell people they’re wrong, but we do want to 
bring them gradually around to a new point of view. 

The medical profession faced a similar problem a few years ago. 
As a result of widespread, unfavorable public opinion, Congressional 
action was almost taken to establish a compulsory nation-wide health 
insurance plan run by the federal government. Large numbers of 
people were convinced that medical service was not available to 
families of small means, that doctors were over-charging, and that 
the medical profession generally was not a service organization but a 
selfish one. 

The profession was on the defensive until a different climate of 
public opinion could be established. Steps were taken to sell the idea 
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that everyone wants individual], personalized attention from the doctor 
of his own choice, not an automaton assigned by a government bureau, 
and to see that the desired kind of service was provided for all. An 
entirely new stereotype of the doctor was created. 


Prominent in forming the new stereotype was an old English 
painting which showed the family physician at the bedside of a patient 
in a middle income home. The doctor was a humanitarian, with years 
of kindly service etched into his face, who was trying to breath life 
and hope into the sick child and her family. Millions of these pictures 
were distributed free. A brochure appeared, pointing out that volun- 
tary health insurance plans represent “The American Way.” 


As a result, the complsory health plan was killed as “socialized 
medicine.” And now more people, 100 million of them, are covered by 
voluntary health plans than are covered by life insurance. More im- 
portant to the medical profession was the fact that there had been 
formed in the public mind a new stereotype of the doctor. He had 
become a symbol of service, a humanitarian. The AMA gained a new 
aura of respect which centered around its efforts to serve mankind 
through research and new techniques. 


This concept was dramatically underscored last year during the 
San Francisco convention of the AMA. Over the Columbia Television 
Network the nation saw the skills that went into a heart operation, 
the closing of a hole in the heart of an 8-year-old. During the next 
two days 10,000 people telephoned to inquire how little Tommy was 
coming along. 

Our job in education is to create a new picture in the public mind 
of the teacher and the public schools. Unfortunately attitudes are not 
changed readily though often based on misconceptions and erroneous 
evidence. 

A young inexperienced teacher in a moment of anger once gave 
his fifth grade class a spiteful homework assignment of copying 500 
times a meaningless paragraph taken at random from a text on, of all 
things, educational psychology. 

Puzzled parents buzzed over the backyard fence and through 
woman-to-woman communications. Something was wrong, they con- 
cluded, at the schools. The rumors, misunderstandings, and the resent- 
ment grew. The result was that a vital bond issue then pending almost 
was lost. 

Actually the schools in that little district of Westlake were doing 
an excellent job, but the people at the moment did not believe it. 
What people believe about schools is just as important as what the 
schools are. What people think can make the schools the most dynamic 
force in society or destroy them completely. 

What is public relations? Despite apparent belief, it is not an 
object you can pick up and hold in your hand and fashion to your 
own shape. It is a composite of many things. It is not publicity alone, 
although the press and radio and TV are important tools of good 
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public relations. It is not simply the glad-handing of community 
leaders, although lay contacts are vital. It is not just a job for a com- 
mittee or the expert alone, although it must be organized and com- 
petently directed. 


In broadest terms, public relations is communication between the 
schools and the public, and it must be two-way communication. It 
cannot be educators just telling the community, even though educators 
are presumed to be experts in the field and to have a responsibility 
for advising. It must be schools listening to the parents and the public 
and translating what they hear into action to provide the kind of 
schools the people want. Schools must reflect the hopes, the dreams, 
and the aspirations of the community. 


Public relations is the full-time, year-round job of every member 
of the profession and every employee of the school district. It is the 
individual classroom teacher who plays the most important role. If 
every parent were convinced that his child had an efficient, well- 
trained, and understanding teacher the battle would be at least half 
won. We would have no insurmountable public relations problems. 


They say it takes a full generation to gain public acceptance of a 
new idea. People are slow to abandon misconceptions. We need a new 
picture of the teacher upon whom so much depends—this paragon of 
tact, this expert in human relations. We need a picture that reveals 
the teacher as an important person, whose job is indispensable, who is 
vital in our society because the teaching profession trains the other pro- 
fessions. As the American Advertising Council slogan says, “Our 
teachers mold our nation’s future.” 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy in a recent institute talk said there was 
no higher calling than that of teaching. If he had not gone into the 
ministry, he would have been a teacher. Both professions deal with 
the soul and the intellect. No greater opportunity exists for touching 
the lives of so many than that open to the minister and the teacher. 
How far one’s influence extends, or where it reaches, one may never 
know. 
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